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COUNTRY COMMISSIONS AND COUNTRY 
COUSINS. 

Tue hospitality of the country has been, time out of 
mind, proverbial, while that of large cities, the metro- 
polis in particular, remains of very doubtful repute. 
Nor are country people satisfied with merely receiving 
their friends from London or the county town at their 
own houses, but, at particular seasons of the year, 
make up huge baskets of poultry, game, and other 
acceptable presents, which they dispatch per coach, 
carriage paid, to the residences of the parties for whom 
they are intended. Few or no returns are made of 
the kind from London; and when country people come 
to town, it is not often that they find spare beds for 
their accommodation, ,but are compelled to take up 
their abode at some hotel, in which they pay dearly 
for numerous discomforts. In behalf of the Londoners, 
it may be urged that the presents which they receive 
are usually the product of the farm of the donor, pro- 
bably easily spared, although that does not detract 
from the value of the gift; and that they, in making a 
suitable return, must actually purchase the articles 
which they desire to send. It may also be insinuated 
that, in going down to a family in the country, the 
visitors from town rarely make any serious disturbance 
in the arrangements of the establishment ; they fall 
readily into the hours and pursuits of their hosts, in 
fact having little choice in the matter, since they are 
in a great degree dependent upon their will and plea- 
sure. Excursions to places of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood may be proposed, but they must be formed 
entirely to suit the convenience of the family; and it 
not unfrequently happens that the Londoners return 
to London without having seen any thing beyond a 
walk ; unsettled weather, lame horses, colds, a heavy 
turnpike, or a very difficult road, having prevented 
every other indulgence. Visitors, moreover, from Lon- 
don, bring to their country friends, in new fashions, 
new ideas, and the freshest tattle of the high circles, 
something which renders their visits a good deal of a 
treat, while country friends visiting Londoners have 
nothing corresponding to make their advent in the 
same degree agreeable. If, however, the exchange in 
affairs of hospitality be thus somewhat unfavourable 
to the provinces, it is more than compensated by the 
advantages which they enjoy in the great business of 
commissions. 

Ladies in the country read, in London newspapers, 
flaming advertisements :elative to extraordinary bar- 
gains, such as superb silk opera cloaks at one pound 
fifteen. Eager not to lose an opportunity of purchas- 
ing at so low a price, they request a friend at the nor- 
thern or western extremity of London to go to some 
unheard-of place across the bridges, and lay out one 
pound fifteen on a silk operacloak. The article turns 
out tobe mere rubbish—a faded sarsnet, half cotton in 
the first instance, and in the second wholly lined with 
calico. The shop people do not undertake to send 
their goods home ; a hackney-coach must be engaged, 
or a porter paid by the purchaser, who does not like 
to add this item to the account; and, after a very dis- 
agreeable walk to a very disagreeable part of the town, 
positive outlay of several shillings is incurred. Then 
the parcel must be sent to the coach-office and booked; 
and if it should not be convenient to employ one of 
the servants upon this errand, a man must be hired 
ata farther expense. By return of coach, back comes 
the parcel, with a very cross letter, requesting that 
the cloak may be exchanged for something else, value 
one pound fifteen, should the deluding vender of such 
* vamped-up take-in refuse to refund the money; and 
the person thus commissioned is particularly enjoined 


to read the people of the shop a severe lecture for their 
shameful imposition, 

Another friend, who has been in town herself, and 
has found out, by her own unassisted talents, a re- 
markably cheap shop in some exceedingly disreputable 
street, which she thinks does not signify in such a 
place as London, sends a long list of commissions to 
be purchased at this identical emporium, and no other. 
The matching of the exact shades of silk, ribbon, and 
velvet, takes an hour at least: then it is found that 
the quality is not equal to the pattern; and this db- 
jection being got over, another fearful discovery is 
made—the goods have risen twopence or threepence in 
the yard, prices fluctuating exceedingly in this esta- 
blishment, particularly when an additional quantity 
of any article purchased upon some former occasion 
is wanted. A certain sum, calculated to the utter- 
most farthing, has been remitted for the payment of the 
bill, and the difference of the sum total at the bottom of 
the account must be explained, and then, though no 
discretionary powers whatsoever were permitted, it is 
thought exceedingly odd that the friend would not 
take the trouble to go to some other shop. Occasion- 
ally a sort of roving commission is given to a party 
resident in London, to purchase any thing remarkably 
cheap that may happen to fall in the way—gloves, 
ribbons, muslin dresses, &c.; the country family hav- 
ing been so astonished at the prices paid for the taste- 
ful articles worn by their town visitor. The dresses, 
ribbons, and gloves, are bought and forwarded—im- 
mense bargains which are expected to give great 
satisfaction; but the ladies did not happen to want 
gloves at that particular time. They had just bought a 
large quantity of ribbons of the same colour, and a 
person has opened a shop in the neighbouring town, 
and sold dresses of exactly the same pattern, a little 
damaged perhaps here and there, at half the price. 
Worse still—Somebody has heard of a certain specific 
for the toothache, the tincture of Borneo, which used 
to be sold at a shop in Holborn. All the patent- 
medicine shops in Holborn are searched through. 
They have it not. One pert retailer takes upon him- 
self to say that such a thing never existed, and re- 
commends another infallible remedy instead. <A 
second recollects to have heard something about the 
tincture of Borneo, and directs the inquirer to an ob- 
scure shop in Little Eastcheap, in which many obsolete 
articles are still to be found. Lavender-water, or some- 
thing else, which is not wanted, and which proves to 
be execrable, is purchased out of gratitude for this 
man’s civility. Little Eastcheap is found, but the shop 
has been pulled down, and a gin-palace erected in its 
stead. 

Another letter states that Mrs Brooke of Woodbine 
Cottage has just returned from London, and has ap- 
peared at Sir John Smithson’s ball, in a most superb 
suite of ornaments, quite fit for court, and very supe- 
rior in appearance to any worn by Lady Smithson. 
It has been discovered that they are not real dia- 
monds, though they would always be taken for precious 
stones, but Karalattee diamonds, and that they are 
set in imitation gold, and only cost five pounds. What 
a sum !—five pounds for a tiara, necklace, ear-rings, 
bracelets, and sevigne of the most brilliant description ! 
The correspondent is of course excessively desirous to 
possess herself of a set of Karalattee diamonds, and 
proceeds to say, that although Mrs Brooke is exceed- 
ingly close upon the subject, a clue has been found 
to the place in which they are to be sold, uncle Oliver 
perfectly recollecting, when he was last in town, hav- 
ing seen Karalattee diamonds written up in a shop- 
window in a small street leading out of Snowhill— 


he forgets whether it was on the right or left hand side, 
but remembers that it was next door to a tobacconist’s, 
and that there was a green-grocer at the corner. Many 
other interesting paragraphs follow, items of county 
news, and projected balls, at which it would be very 
desirable to sport the Karalattee diamonds. At length, 
after the letter has been signed and sealed, it has been 
re-opened, and a postscript added to thiseffect—“ Uncle 
Oliver has just called, and he can’t be quite certain 
whether it was the Minories or Snowhill in which he 
turned down the little street, and was struck with the 
ornaments in the shop-window; but pray find out, for 
I shall not rest until I have a set of Karalattee dia- 
monds, and it will be only taking a walk that way 
instead of going into the Park.” You proceed accord- 
ingly next day to the eastern part of the city, and spend 
a whole forenoon in an endeavour to discover the place 
which Uncle Oliver so obscurely remembered, but all 
in vain; for though there were abundance of tobacco- 
nists and green-grocers in the situations described, 
there was no corresponding jeweller’s, and no bill in 
any window announcing five-pound suites of orna- 
ments, 

You are that evening in the act of writing an ac- 
count of your unsuccessful mission, when you receive 
another letter from your rural friend, eagerly counter- 
manding the imitation gold and Karalattee diamonds, 
as a sudden necessity has arisen for her going into 
mourning. An aunt has died, and your friend an- 
nounces herself as residuary legatee. Regrets and 
lamentations for the loss of this beloved relative are 
mingled with some pleasing anticipations concerning 
the probable amount of the bequest. A small lock of 
hair is enclosed, with a request that a handsome mourn- 
ing-r:ng may be ordered without delay—not any com- 
mon trumpery sort of thing, but one that will evince 
the respect paid to the memory of the deceased. A 
jeweller is found, who, after showing all his collection, 
none of which appear to answer the description given 
in the letter, suggests that it will be advisable to have 
one made with a diamond, all handsome mourning- 
rings having diamonds, The epistle is referred to, and 
commonplace trash being strictly prohibited, the ring 
with the diamond is ordered. It is large, of fine water, 
and the whole will cost twelve guineas. The ring 
and the bill are sent—and returned, Doubts by this 
time have been entertained respecting the sum that 
will remain to the residuary legatee, after all the de- 
mands upon the estate have been paid. The ring is 
therefore a great deal too expensive, and quite a dif- 
ferent sort of thing from that which the mourner had 
any intention of purchasing. The ring is taken 
back to the shop, and the jeweller says that he will 
be very happy to put it into his glass-case, and give 
it every chance of sale; but, such things being 
mere matters of taste, it is not very probable that he 
will meet with a purchaser, and that no one will give 
the original cost; he might possibly get eight or ten 
guineas for it, but nothing more. The value of the 
diamond is urged and admitted ; the diamond is really 
valuable, but so much depends upon fancy in the way 
in which it is set, that there is no saying what its value 
may be now. Three months afterwards, the ring is 
sent to the party who ordered it, as perfectly unsale- 
able. A new arrangement is to be made. A mourning- 
ring not being wanted, the jeweller is asked to take it 
in exchange for something else. He does not object, 
but, after mature consideration, can only allow three 
guineas, It is amusing now to hear the article dis- 
paraged by the same lips which had so vaunted it be- 
fore. It was necessary to put so much alloy in the 
gold, in order to work it up into that particular fa- 
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shion, that the gold really is scarcely worth any thing ; 
and as for the diamond, the market is overstocked 
with diamondea @lamond necklace may now be had 
for a mere song. None but the maker would allow 
so much’as three guineas ; for the materials were the 


smallest of affair, it was the workmanship 
and the ion which formed the expensive 
and the fashion had al- 
termg: a thing might be wo say pounds to- 
day, and not five to-morrow. T twelve are 
d, and something in addition for taking out the 
enamel, and making the ring wearable by a per- 
son not in mourning for a beloved aunt; the only ad- 
vantage arising out of the whole transaction being the 
experience gained in the intrinsic value of trinkets. 
As an illustration of the inconveniences sometimes 
produced in London by irruptions of country cousins, 
we must introduce our readers to a host and hostess 
who live in a quiet, retired, genteel street, at the west 
end of the town ; their establishment consists of a foot- 
man and three female servants, and they have a car- 
riage with job-horses, Their habits are regular ; they 
enjoy the gaieties of London soberly and with discre- 
tion, seldom being from home long after midnight, and 
not liking to go out more than one or two evenings in 
the week at the utmost. There are many families who 
live in this rational way in London, though such a 
state of things does not appear credible to country 
people, who, from their own experience, associate the 
metropolis with constant tumult, confusion, racket, 
and dissipation. Our friends, the Melvilles, receive 
intimation that a distant connection, a lady, with her 
three danghters, will come and spend a few weeks 
with them in the spring. Preparations are made for 
their reception. Mrs Melville gives up her dressing- 
room for the time, the female domestics are packed 
closer together to make room for the attendant upon 
the strangers, and various other sacrifices are contem- 
plated with the utmost cheerfulness, The Hanburys 
arrive, but new arrangements are to be made after the 
first night. Miss Hanbury has been dreadfully an- 
by some noises in the neighbouring Mews, and 
ill go up into the front attic, which has been pre- 
pared for her maid, who can sleep any where. Then 
she must have a larger looking-glass, and another 
chest of drawers, and twenty things beside. The party 
are determined to make the most of their time, and to 
see every thing; they have long lists of places which 
they must visit, places of which the Melvilles have 
never heard. The time of the master of the house is 
fully occupied by going about to procure admissions 
for show-houses and picture-galleries, getting boxes at 
the theatres, tickets for private views, rehearsals, &c. 
Every exhibition, down to the industrious fleas, must 
be then in turn; every thing examined at the British 
Museum, and nothing overlooked in the Adelaide 
Gallery. All the hours are altered, early dinners to 
to the play, and late dinners to make a long morn- 
e. The house is a thoroughfare for trades’-people ; 
at all periods and seasons there is a levee at the door 
of men laden with bandboxes, blue bags, and pack- 
ing-cases, Every corner in every apartment is occu- 
pied by some new purchase; and there is a con- 
stant hunt and a hue-and-cry after articles that are 
wanted, All the ladies are afraid of fire, and of 
thieves, and attribute any circumstance for which they 
cannot account to one of these two calamities. They 
expected, on coming to London, to be robbed, and 
burned out before they quitted it, and these catas- 
trophes are consequently ever uppermost in their 
minds. Should either of the four sustain any distur- 
bance in the night, or waken with a palpitation of the 
heart, the result perhaps of indigestion, the windows 
are thrown open, and the policeman called in. The 
neighbours remonstrate the next day; but it is of no 
use, Fire and thieves are too serious things to be 
trifled with, and there is no reason that every alarm 
is to be false like the first. Few nights therefore pass 
without a tumult of some kind or other—a knocking 
at the wainscot, to know whether the sleepers in the 
next room have heard any thing extraordinary, or a 
simultaneous rush of the whole party on the stairs, 
The servants declare that if such a state of affairs 
should continue, they must give warning; they have 
neither rest by night, nor peace by day. The cook is 
obliged to prepare a meal every hour for some one or 
other of the party who cannot be present at the regu- 
jar repast, and, what is worst, the poor woman says 
she never gives satisfaction. Not an individual 
will touch try in London, The fish, not hav- 
ing the flavour of that brought to the midland coun- 
ties, is said to be tasteless and uneatable, They get 
tired of beef; veal is unwholesome, and there are as 
many tricks played with it as with the poultry. Mut- 
ton is out of season, and none of them like lamb, while 
all the vegetables must of course be stale. The foot- 
man is running about all day to get hackney-coaches, 
and is invol in eternal cqusitbles with the coach- 
men, who, when the ladies say they have only taken 
him a short di declares that he has been de- 
tained an hour at a shop-door, and of course 
for his time; while the housemaids do nothing but 
Yun up and down stairs from morning until night. 
Sanday shines—no day of rest for the Melvilles. 
are popular poutine to be heard in all parts 
of the town, and there is a hurry to get to St 
Giles’s, the Magdalen, or Pentonville. en mistakes 
are made between Clapham and Clapton, and they go 
to the wrong place, coming back tired to death, but in 
time for the Zoological Gardeus, which, though they 


mined all the stray letters lying about. The Melvilles 
were astonished to hear of the extravagance and the 
depravity of the people, who for many years had ap- 
peared to them to be quite as respectable as themselves, 
and were a little annoyed when Miss Charlotte told a 
lady with whom they were acquainted, and who lived 
a few doors off, that she had more visitors than all the 
rest of the people in the street, and that she never got 
up until half-past eleven o’clock, an act of delinquency 
which was considered quite monstrous in the country. 
Many and various were the adventures which befell 
the party. At one time they insisted upon going to a 
theatre which their uncle Oliver had visited when in 
town, and which he declared to be better worth seeing 
than any of those of higher reputation. This place of 
public entertainment they ascertained, after writing 
into the country, to be at the back of Smithfield, and 
thither, having enlisted a beau or two, they chose to 
go; for, though the Melvilles entertained no predilec- 
tion for such places, they found it necessary to thwart 
their visitors in so many of their schemes, that they 
were glad to accomplish any that seemed feasible. 
The carriages were ordered at half-past ten, as it was 
supposed that the performances would be over early, 
and having dismissed them, the party walked down a 
long covered passage, very dimly lighted, to a dirty 
entrance. They were ushered into the most horrible 
den imaginable, filled with an audience of the lowest 
description. It became necessary to make a speedy 
retreat, and, upon emerging into open air, they found 
the streets running with water, from a copious shower 
falling at the time; no coach was procurable for at 
least a mile; and wet, tired, and out of temper, the 
pleasure-seekers returned home, convinced that Uncle 
Oliver must have made a mistake. Mr Melville sent 
down to the stables to countermand the carriage ; but 
the coachman, thinking it expedient to put up in the 
neighbourhood of the theatre, was still in Smithfield. 
A messenger was therefore to be dispatched, and of 
course missed him, and the horses were consequently 
kept out for nothing until two o’clock in the morning. 
The Hanburys found great fault with London so- 
ciety ; it was either too stiff, or too much the reverse, 
affording a licence of speech which they did not a 
prove, without the cordiality which made meetings in 
the country so ble. The whole quartette came 
home exceedingly displeased from a ball which the 
Melvilles vainly hoped would have afforded them gra- 
tification. Mrs Hanbury could not find any body to 
play at long whist, and called shorts at half-crown 
ints gambling of a most frightful nature. Miss 
Banbury found her partners very stupid, having no- 
thing to say but what she had heard a dozen times 
before, while Miss Charlotte complained that hers 
was a very impertinent unprincipled person, He 
pretended that he did not know that there was such 
a place in London as Woburn Square. He believed 
that Russell Square might be marked ont upon the 
map ; but he was totally unacquainted with the north- 
eastern suburbs of London. He went to his banker 
in the city, and to his club in St James’s, and those 
were the only localities with which he was familiar. 
Susan had not been more fortunate, for she came 
home nearly frightened to death by an alarming ac- 
count given by one of the gentlemen with whom she 
had danced, and corroborated by the others, of the 
insecurity of the chandeliers, In short, from the nu- 
merous details which she had heard of accidents re- 


sulting from the weakness of the timbers in London 
houses, she was convinced that were con- 
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its furniture required after the departure of their 

guests; but when this was accomplished, the novel 

feeling of relief and with which they settled 

down once more in their old ways, was among the 

most — sensations they had ever experienced 
ves, 
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EXTRAORDINARY ELECTRICAL PHENOMENA. 
A GREAT sensation was produced at the meeting of 
the British Association at Bristol in August last, by 
the account which a Somersetshire gentleman namei 
Crosse, gave of the results of a series of electrical ex- 
periments which he had been pursuing unnoticed for 
the last thirty years, 

Several rooms in Mr Crosse’s country house ar 
filled, we understand, with electrical apparatus of 
great power, and he has also suspended wires from 
the trees in his park, for the purpose of collecting the 
subtle fluid with which he works, He'is himself ofa 
mechanical genius, and does not scruple to use his 
own hands in the fabrication and arrangement of his 
apparatus ; yet, besides all his personal pains, he has 
expended about three thousand pounds on the means 
of cultivating his favourite science. So powerful is 


the enginery—if we may use such a phrase—whic ments 
he has erected, that he can cause it with the greatest and tl 
ease to ignite combustible bodies, tear metals in pieces, twenty 
and reduce chemical compounds into their-elements, more | 
The current of electric matter will sometimes caus sixth 
his “great battery” to make twenty discharges ins standi 
minute as loud as cannon, insomuch that the strangers its tail 
in his house will fly, under the impression that they are its leg 
about to be destroyed; and yet he can tame it in the itself { 
midst of its thundering energies, by simply turning that t] 
an insulating lever, when the stream descends silently the w 
and innocuously into the ground. found 
The experiments detailed by Mr Crosse to the Bristol of lig 
meeting related to the processes by which nature forms made | 
minerals. In the recent inquiries of the geologist, up th 
great difficulties had been i in accounting ought 
for the insinuation of veins of metallic minerals into 80, W: 
minute fissures or openings in other masses, and for glass 
several other phenomena in the formation of crystals. porte 
Becquerell and Mitcherlich, foreign mineralogists, witho 
had succeeded recently in forming crystals by elee- a ligh 
tricity, and thus so far had explained these mysteries have 
of nature. But the subject was still a wonder ands when 
puzzle, when Mr Crosse, prompted by a fine sagacity, twice 
conceived the idea, that as nature ap to have With | 
produced most of the results which we observe by those 
great power operating with a small intensity, aad After 


throughout a great space of time, it might be proper 


amph 
to try what could be effected by the same mode in the 
making of artificial crystals by electricity. It was e 
with this view that he provided himself with app® a sat 
ratus of the power which has been described, some subst 
part of which he found he could keep in undimi glass 
action for a whole year, and this by the agency # wire, 
pure water only. Observing, in a cavern in the @ twen 
Quantock Hills, some calcareous a formed by water imme 
percolating through limestone rock, he collected some necte 
of the fluid, mrs subjected it to the action of his Afte 
voltaic apparatus, For nine days he anxiously watched i 
for a and was about to resign hope of any  Stanc 
occurring, when, on the tenth day, a mineral exactly but i 
the same as the calcareous spar appeared. He of th 
thus gone through an exact imitation of what was © Pole, 
our ancestors one of the most mysterious processes 2 three 
nature, tive, 
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— Latterly, Mr Crosse apoentoneh many such results, Each of them is deeply imbedded in the gelatinous | weight, is L.5. This makes the actual-cost of carrying 
rough f@ A gentleman who visited his house after the Bristol | silex, the bristles of its tail alone ap and the a letter from London to Edinburgh about the third part 
-room ff meeting, found one battery which had been for six | average of them are from a half to t uarters of | ofa penny. “Now,” says Mr Hill,“ astheletterstaken 
d that J months in operation on fluat of silver, and was pro- an inch below the surface of the fluid. In this last | from London to Edinburgh are undoubtedly carried 
er the IN ducing large crystals in six-sided cubes at the negative | experiment we had neither acid, nor wood, nor flannel, | much more than an average distance, it follows, that 
‘i pole, and crystals of silica and chalcedony at the | noriron ore. I will not say whether they would have | when the charge for the receipt and delivery ofthe letter 
whid positive 3 another, which was acting on nitrate of | been called to life without the electric agency or not. I | is determined, an additional charge of one thirty-sixth 
at, did ME silver and copper, and producing crystals at the | offer no opinion, but have merely stated certain facts,”’ | part of a penny would “= repay the expense of 
) fuli] [negative pole, and malachite at the positive ; besides These extraordinary experiments naturally attracted | transit. If, therefore, the charge for postage be made 
As the IE six or seven others, engaged in the like operations. | much attention, and became the subject of discussion proportionate to the whole expense incurred in the re- : 
re the A From fluo-silicic acid he had produced quartz, a sub- | among other men of science, one of the most distin- | ceipt, transit, and delivery of the letter, and in the 
Seulah ME stance whose crystalline character the most unlearned | guished of whom, Mr Farady, found himself obliged | collection of its postage, it must be made uniformly the 
rave. ME of our readers will readily appreciate when reminded of | to decline giving any opinion as to the mode by which | same from every post-town to every other post-town in 
Mpton fae its popular name of poet stone. He found that light | the insects had been produced. According to the | the United Kingdom, unless it can be shown how we 
f with. MN was not favourable to the production of the crystals, | report of a contemporary, “the animals were at first | are to collect so small a sum as the thirty-sixth part of 
ty and ME and that they could be brought to perfection in a supposed to be infusoria [the animalcules which are | a penny. Again, the expenses of receipt and delivery 
but at ME much shorter space of time, or with less power, in the | found in bor similar to those observed by the | are not much affected by the weight of each letter, 
nd the ME dark. He was nevertheless able to observe what no | microscope of E berg s but upon being shown to | within moderate limits ; and as it would take a nine- 
l. As ME mortal eye had ever before, perhaps, observed, the | naturalists in London, they are discovered to be of a | fold weight to make the expense of transit amount to 
nother progress of a quartz crystal from its first | much higher order {that is, more complicated in | one farthing, it follows that, taxation apart, the charge 
which entice to nearly its completion. First, he traced structure}, very closely mae yap well-known ought to be precisely the same for every packet of 
ry hag Me itas a thin six-sided figure—then lines radiated from | acari which infest cabinets, with — that | moderate weight, without reference to the number of 
loup its centre—then lines parallel to the sides were formed: | they had no hairs.” More recently, Mr Crosse has | its enclosures. Having ascertained that the actual 
ated tp it inereased in thickness, but, owing to some disturb- | sent the following communication to the newspapers: | expense of conveying the letters from ee to 
eping. JME ance in the operation, a second — arose, and | “ With respect to those experiments of mine in which | post-town forms so small a fraction of the whole ap- 
Whe MH prevented its arriving at the perfect form. insects made their unexpected Speen I have | parent cost of primary distribution, it will be well to 
to th T! iments are simply attempts to imitate | given no opinion whatever as to cause of their | examine the other items of expenditure more minutely, 
n fused the processes of nature, and thus ascertain what those | production, having, as I at first stated, mentioned with the view of discovering how far they are to be 
id left, MR processes are—for, when we find effects which human | ‘ facts, but not opinions.’ Without more data than | considered as the natural and necessary cost of distri- 
vald be mity can produce by certain processes with cer- | we at present possess, I do not see how it is possible | buting the correspondence of the country, and how far 
people qiepeterials, to be identical with certain appearances | to form an opinion on the matter, or to say whether | they result from the post-office being made an instru- 
tations in nature, it is to be argued that the appearances in the electric now! is or is not the secondary cause or | ment of taxation.” 
lly ne. nature, of whatever kind they may be, are or have | accelerator of their birth. Since my two first experi- The author now proceeds to show that a large share 
ey had been produced in the very same way. The —- ments, I have met with eight other results in which | of the expenses of management is incurred in ie busi- 
ae is at all times positively electrified, and elec- | similar insects have ot) in the whole, ten | ness of collection, and that, to get quit of this, all let 
spapers tricity is every day found to be a more and more im- | separate formations. ive of these have been in | ters must be paid on being put into the post-office. 
, anda fe portant agent in bringing about the results which we | silicious solutions, and five in other fluids, one of them We have followed Mr Hill through the whole of his 
The re observe upon it, Me Crosse’s experiments give us | a concentrated solution of nitrate of copper. In all of | reasonings on this point, and feel convinced that he 
the ne reason to conclude that this subtle fuid, the very ex- | these the electrical action was long continued before | has fallen into an error. He proposes that all letters 
18e and istence of which was not known eighty years ago, is | the insect made its appearance; but this might have | under half an ounce in weight shall be carried to 
f their constantly at work beneath our feet in putting matter | been the case otherwise. In the course of my obser- | any place in Great Britain, no matter what be the 
» novel into new arrangements and new combinations. It is | vations I have met with some rather curious pheno- | distance, at the uniform rate of one penny ; of course, 
settled a curious fact, that the rocks of igneous origin, as | mena, which shall be laid before the public when the | making the profit to government depend on the vast in- 
ng the granite, and the aqueous, as slate, sien opposite states | train of experiments now in hand, and which must | crease in the number of letters sent. But this principle, 
rienced of electricity. ‘Two sheets of rock of these various | necessarily occupy some time, is completed.” which is perfectly sound, he proposes to carry into ef- 
kinds ~s 4 operate in the same way asthealternate| After the publication of Mr Crosse’s two first | fect only by making all letters payable by the sender, 
plates of copper and zinc in the voltaic apparatus, and | experiments, an attempt was made to account for the either in the shape of money to the post-office keeper, or 
. thus, by a process like that of Mr Crosse, form the | production of the insects by supposing them to have | by a stamped cover which shall have previously been 
MEN. singular veins of metallic minerals which pervade their | sprung from germs imbedded in the silex or flint at | purchased from the office fora penny. We consider this 
ting of masses. It is to be hoped that, by further experiments, | the time of its formation, and which, after a dormancy | as perhaps one of the most 5 oa ever put 
last, by we may be able to come to more distinct conclusions | of numberless Ps had at length come under the forth by a writer on finance. Mr Hill, like most poe 
named on this interesting point. circumstances calculated to awaken them to life. It | litical economists, commits the blunder of making no 
ical ex- In the course of his experiments on crystallisation, | appears, however, from the last quoted communica- | allowance for the passions, the feelings, the habits, 
ced for towards the close of the past year, Mr Crosse produced | tion of Mr Crosse, that he has been successful in the prejudices, and stupidities of mankind. At pre- 
results of a still more amet wd kind. He had pre- | producing the insects from other fluids—one of them | sent, every body knows how to put a letter into the 
18 are a fluid for crystals by heating a flint to a white a solution of nitrate of copper, a mineral poison. Be- | post-office; but under the system proposed, only a sec- 
atus of = and saturating the powder with muriatic acid. | fore any decision can be come to, it is evident that a tion of the people would know how to proceed. Secke, 
°s from The mixture was placed in a quart basin, and caused | few more experiments, as much varied as possible, | imagine for a moment the idea of every one having to 
ing the by asiphon of flannel to drop upon a piece of ironstone | must be made. buy stamped covers beforehand for his letters, or having 
use his two wires of a powerful voltaic battery. To pursue 7 spection of an office-keeper! You here see that nothi 
t of his Mr Crosse’s we account of the paves. Bw dan? AS NEW SYSTEM OF POSTAGE, like delicacy of feeling, or the preservation of meson 
he has the end of fourteen days I observed two or three very | THERE has been a good deal of discussion lately re- | is taken into account ; every soul who sends a letter by 
) means minute specks on the surface of the stone, white and | garding the practicability of improving the national | post comes under the avr of an officer of govern- 
erful is somewhat elevated. On the eighteenth day, fine fila- | post-office system, to the effect of greatly cheapen- ment. But that is not all; the payment of the penny 
—which ments projected from each of these specks or nipples, | ing the postage, and causing a more rapid transmis- | is fully as solid an objection, People will pay postage 
rreatest and the whole figure was increased in size. On the | sion of letters, without in any way injuring the public | when they get a letter, their feelings at the moment 
| pieces, twenty-second day, each of these figures assumed a | revenue. The attention of the editors of literary pe- | inducing them to give any reasonable sum that is de- 
ements, more definite form, still enlarging. On the twenty- | riodicals has in a particular manner been directed to | manded, but few like to pay money along with a letter. 
S$ cause sixth day, each assumed the form of a perfect insect, the subject, by the recent publication of a pamphlet | As small a sum as a penny is, we believe that it would 
res ina standing upright on four or five bristles which formed | entitled “‘ Post-office Reform, by Rowland Hill.” The | be grudged severely by many, and its exaction would 
rangers its tail. On the twenty-eighth day, each insect moved | author of this production appears to have made himself | in effect ruin the whole project. We are sorry for 
hey are its legs, and in a day or two afterwards, detached | well acquainted with the matter he has taken in hand, | this; because it would be a fine simple cheap plan to 
t in the itself from the stone and moved at will. Itso happened | points out the defects in the present arrangements, | make every one post-pay his letters; but looking at 
turning that the apparatus was placed fronting the south, but | and suggests some very extensive—we should say very | human society as at present constituted, we are assured 
silently the window opposite was covered with a blind, as I | bold—alterations. it would never work, As Mr Hill bottoms his whole 
found these little animals much disturbed when a ra The first remarkable fact produced by Mr Hill, is, | machinery of post-office reform on the principle of 
Bristol of light fell on them ; and, out of about fifty which that the post-office revenue has diminished rather than | making the payment of postage compulsory on the 
‘e forms made their appearance at once, at least forty-five took | increased during the last twenty years, although six | senders of letters, we do not consider it necessary to 
ologist, up their habitation on the north side of the stone. I | millions of people have in that time been added to the | go a | farther into his calculations, It appears to us 
punting ought to have added, that when all the fluid, or nearly | population. In 1815, with a population of 19,552,000, | that the revenue derived from the post-office might 
als into 8, was drawn out of the basin, it was caught in a | the revenue was L.1,557,291 ; in 1835, with a popula- | with great ease be doubled, if not quadrupled, without 
and for glass bottle placed under a glass funnel which sup- | tion of 25,605,000, the revenue was L.1,540,300, In | deranging or materially altering the present system, 
rystals, ported the stone, and was then returned into the basin | France, where the rates of postage are less exorbitant, | or without violating a single feeling or prejudice 
logists, without moving the stone. The whole was placed on | the revenue from this source has increased fifty-four | by simply reducing the price of postage on a rational 
yy elec a light frame made fer the purpose. These insects | per cent. in the last fourteen years. These are curious | scale, according to the distance carried, and affording 
y steries have been seen by many of my friends, and appear | statistical facts. Writers on finance acknowledge that | far more facilities of transmission. We should sup- 
r ands when magnified very much like cheese mites, but from | the dead stand which the post-office revenue of Great | pose, that, in consequence of the dearth of postage, 
agacity, twice to eight times the size, some with six legs, others | Britain has made, is to be accounted for only by the | and of the want of facilities, about a quarter as many 
to have with eight. They are covered with long bristles, and | great duty charged on letters. As a step towards de- | letters as are now sent by post are sent surreptitiously, 
ve bys those at the tail, when highly magnified, are spiney, | termining the natural cost of the ag of a letter, | People in large towns are not so much addicted to 
ty, and After they had been born some time, they became | Mr Hill presents the following table :— sending letters by private hands as persons in the 
) proper amphibious, and I have seen them crawl aut on a | The number of letters chargeable with postage which | country, who never, if they can help it (as far as our 
e in the Sysnsface.” pass through all the post-offices of the United King- | knowledge extends), hold communication by means of 
It was ¢ thus describes a second experiment—“ I took dom per annum is about, e 88,600,000 | the post-office: it is looked upon as a mere throwi 
h appa @ saturated solution of silicate of potash [the same | The number of franked letters, ° 7,400,000 | away of money. As to the want of facilities of ae | 
i, some substance as in the first experiment], and filled a small | The number of newspapers, . 30,000,000 | communication, it is notorious that you in general can- 
inished glass jar with it, into which I plunged a stout iron —— | not get a letter sent toa — twenty, thirty, or forty 
ency of wire, connected with the positive pole of a battery of | Total number of letters and newspapers miles off, more frequently than once in twenty-four 
in the twenty pairs of cylinders, filled with water alone, and | per annum, . < e 126,000,000 | hours, while in the interim half a dozen stage-coaches 
y water immersed in the same a small coil of silver wire con- ——— | are going every few hours. This, no doubt, causes 
ed some nected with the negative pole of the same battery. | The annual expenses of all kinds ‘at pre- many gentlemen in business to carry on a great deal 
of his After some weeks’ action, gelatinous silex surrounded | sent are, 1,696,569 | of by means of small parcels by coach, 
watched the iron wire, and after a — period the same sub- amet, the average cost of eee letter | Thus, taking the letters which are not sent by post in 
of any tance filled up the coil of silver wire at the other pole, | or pee ncluding the cost of collecting the tax, | consequence of highness of charge, and those which 
exactly but in much less quantity. In the course of time, one | is, under the present arrangements, about 14d. are sent by various conveyances for the sake of speed, 
He had of these insects pms | in the silex at the negative | Taking one line of route, that from London to Edin- | there must be, one wer and another, about half as 
} was 0 pole, and there are at the present time not less than | burgh, a distance of 400 miles, the total cost of convey- | many letters as now go through the post-office, sent in 
esses 1D three well-formed precisely similar insects at the nega- | ing the mail, | the mails of all intermediate | an improper manner. Add to these the vast increase 
tive, and twelve at the positive pole—in all, fifteen, | places, and weighing altogether about eight bundred- | of number which would follow by a general reduction 
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of price, and there will be a sum total of at least four 
times the quantity of post letters. What the reduc- 
tion of postage ought to be, it would be impertinent 
in us to su ; but we may be allowed to mention 
the rates of postage which are chargeable in the United 
States, Fora single letter composed of one piece of 

per, for any distance not exceeding 30 miles, 3d. ; 
boy to 80 miles, 5d. ; 80 to 150 miles, 6d. ; 150 to 400, 
94. ; above 400, Is. Double and triple letters are 
doubled and tripled in rates, Newspapers are charged 
as follows :—For each newspaper, pt carried out of 
the state in which it is published, or if carried out of 
the state, not carried over 100 miles, one halfpenny ; 
over 100 miles, and out of the state in which it is pub- 
lished, one halfpenny farthing. Magazines and other 
periodical works are carried by post at about one half- 
penny farthing per sheet for 100 miles; any distance 
above 100 miles, one penny farthing. There can be 
little doubt that the rapid extension of communication 
from place to place by means of steam-vessels and rail- 
roads, will very speedily compel some species of modi- 
fication of our present system of , analogous to 
that of the United States ; and it is of great importance 
that any change which appears necessary should be 
matter of grave deliberation. 


SWINDLERS OF HINDUSTAN. 

(Extracted from an entertaining and instructive work, just 
published, under the title of ‘* Modern India, with Illustrations 
of the Resources and Capabilities of Hinddstan.”) 
GenxTLEMEN of the swell mob are to be found in every 
part of Hinddstan ; and Saugor is very numerously 
supplied with them. They differ both in character 
and appearance from their brethren of the Western 
world. The place of the dashing leg with his cab 
and tiger is supplied by the dandy B’hankur, whose 
time is pretty equally divided between attempts to 
gain the affections of the native ladies, and the subse- 
quent squandering, in the gambling houses and sweet- 
meat shops, all the money which these ladies may have 
lavished upon him. 

The sweetmeat shops are the grand resort of the 
B’hankurs. These places form the coffee-houses of 
Hindistan, although humble substitutes it must be 
confessed; and it is here that they rendezvous and 
lounge away their time. Whoever the party may be 
who are assembled, or however personally concerned 
the individuals may be in the topic of discussion, the 
strict rules of decorum are rarely, if ever, broken 
through; so that the greatest harmony and good 
humour usually prevail. 

One of these Indian roués may be readily recog- 
nised while sauntering along the street, or lounging 
at the fashionable gat. The whole set are naturall 
enough considered an abomination by the heads of a 
well-regulated families, as they do more to disturb 
domestic peace than all the vexations of life besides. 
They sport the gayest of turbans, which, instead of 
being worn bolt upright, as sober steady-going men 
would do, are adjusted with the slightest inclination to 
the left, while their jet-black and flowing locks, redo- 
lent of perfume and oil, hang luxuriously pendant 
over the ears, or are pinched up in one huge curl on 
either side the temple. The mustachios and whiskers 
are cultivated to a yp Rev a hair in the twist of 
the one, or the curl of the other, can be detected out 
of place ; and so powerful are the latter esteemed in 
the catalogue of attractions, that, lest their symmetry 
should be disturbed during the interval of repose, by 
coming too roughly in contact with the pillow, they 
are carefully bound up at night, as a lady in England 
would bind up her cheek for the toothache, in a soft 
cotton or silk handkerchief, until the important hour 
on the following day arrives for the business of the 
toilette. The dress is the finest and most showy that 
can be procured, and their loose trousers, richly orna- 
mented slippers, and closely bound waist, all indicate 
the time and attention which have been bestowed in 
making themselves killing. 

When these gentry fall off in personal appearance. 
they settle down into thorough-going vagabonds, and 
become practised adepts in all that concerns the tricks 
of chicanery and thimble-rig. In the British pos- 
sessions of India, when a man is apprehended on 
the charge of shop-lifting, pocket-picking, or any 
other act of petty larceny, and afterwards duly con- 
victed, he has generally to visit a public establish- 
ment of a certain deseription for a period of twelve 
or twenty-four calendar months, there to be main- 
tained at the government expense. Not so, however, 
with the native powers, They laugh at the idea of 
erecting a building for the purpose of congregating 
a host of vagabonds, who, were they not incorrigible 
before, fo so close an 
association with their fellows, They have recourse 
to a far more summary process, and it must be con- 
fessed, as far as the people they have to deal with are 
concerned, a much more impressive one. Moreover, 
they equally scout, as preposterous and absurd, the 
notion of being obliged to expend any part of their 
money in the maintenance of a prison establish- 
ment. What they do then, is, to have the culprit up, 
and should he be proved to have committed the crime 
laid to his charge, execute a sum punishment on 
him. This is usually of a corporal kind, the degree 


of severity being apportioned to the offence for which 
he has Leen convicted. Should the offender be a 
regular thief, and proved to be guilty of doing evil 
in the small way, off in a moment goes the tip of his 
nose, or the Jo’ 


of one ear, If it happens that he 


has outraged the laws of ho in a more serious 
manner, then a more lamentable mutilation takes 
place: the right hand, from being considered the one 
by which the guilty act was perpetrated, is doomed 
to be removed, and by one blow, a heavy tulwar, 
it is severed from the wrist. Y 

Whenever a notorious thief is caught in the terri- 
tories of a native prince, unless he can stop proceedings 
at the beginning by a golden sop, he is sure to get 
branded by treatment of this kind ; after which he is 
set at liberty. To stop the profuse hemorrhage from 
the stump at the wrist, a redhot iron is applied. These 
clippings serve as character marks, by which the re- 
spectability of the individual may ever afterwards be 
known, stump they endeavour to conceal, but 
the deficiency of the nose-tip cannot be hid. Men 
who have suffered these mutilations are frequently to 
be met in the streets of every town of Hinddstan. 
The dread which such summary punishments exercise 
upon the minds of the subjects of the native indepen- 
dent princes of Hinddstan, is an efficient safeguard to 
property, and is the principal cause of crime not being 
more prevalent among them. 


THOUGHTS ON COMMONPLACE SUBJECTS. 
STAGECOACH MEALS, 

It appears to us desirable that some change should 
be made in the mode of presenting their meals to the 
passengers by the mails and other quick-timed coaches. 
At present, notwithstanding the very limited period 
allowed for refreshment, much of it is consumed before 
the traveller can begin to eat. The tea has often to 
be made and the eggs boiled, after the arrival of the 
coach, and the dinner is never ready on the table 
until nearly half the time allowed be elapsed. The 
sort of dishes put down is likewise often iil calculated 
for a rapid dinner. No traveller can carve for others 
without being himself a sufferer. The dishes should 
consist of things which can be handed round by a 
waiter ; and if the roast beef be indispensable, it should 
(as in all the inns on the Continent) be carved by the 
people of the house, and distributed by the waiters, 
It is remarkable that, while so much has been done 
in England to improve the modes of conveyance, little 
or nothing has been attempted to adapt the style of 
refreshments to the curtailed opportunities which are 
now allowed for taking them. Many persons in tra- 
velling would be glad to purchase at intermediate 
stages a paper of sandwiches, pastry, or fruit; and a 
neat basket of such articles presented at a coach-door 
during a change of horses, would be a profitable spe- 
culation to the person undertaking it; yet this appa- 
rently obvious way of gaining a little money is never 
resorted to in this country, although in most country 
towns there must be numbers of old household ser- 
vants and others, to whom the gain would be an ob- 
ject, and whose previous habits would enable them to 
get up the refection basket in such a way as to tempt 
the traveller even though not arrived at starvation 
point. 

CONCERTS, 

Concerts arecommon entertainments in this country: 
are they conducted to quite as good purpose as they 
might he? We rather think not. Fault first and 
greatest is one which involves a contradiction to natu- 
ral principles of the most important kind. There is 
too much sitting still, and the sitting is too long. 
While a portion of the mind is regaled by the music, 
there is a great deal of the auditor quite idle. Other 
senses would like to get something to do; other parts 
of the mental and physical constitution are solicitous of 
their appropriate enjoyments, So truly is this the case, 
that, although lovers of music in no common degree, 
we have often left the concert-room in the midst of a 
series of excellent performances, and found ourselves 
happier in the enjoyment of a little idle chat in the 
vestibule. We can conceive few things more absurd 
than the spectacle of a great range of forms (without 
backs) occupied by long rows of ladies and gentlemen, 
who in reality feel extremely tired and uneasy, but sup- 
pose that they are, or ought to be, enjoying themselves, 
A physiologist knows that they are not happy, as well 
as if each were to tell his or her own particular case by 
speech or writing. It would be much better to allow 
the company to walk about the rooms, talking to each 
other, occasionally regaling their gustatory nerves 
with an orange or a little lemonade, and only called upon 
at intervals to listen to the music. This is the way 
one likes to enjoy music at a private party, and it is 
the natural way. Moreover, it is a plan practised 
successfully in France, where a spectacle like that 
presented in one of our dull and formal concert-rooms 
would be thought any thing but an assemblage for 
pleasure. Fault second is, that the music is not of a 
sufficiently popular kind. Musicians, professional or 
amateur, select the pieces; and the pieces are accord- 
ingly, in general,’such only as musicians care for. 
Tuere is a great straining to give very masterly things, 
or very new things—regular favourites are scouted. 
Now, this is just the same absurdity as if, in a miscel- 
laneous party, which comprehended a few literary 
and scientific men, no conversation were to be allowed 
but what was agreeable to literary and scientific men 
—that is, a kind of conversation which nine out of 
ten of the rest of the company could not appreciate. 
Common sense points out that the pi or at least 
the most of them, should be selected with a view to 
suit the taste of the great majority of hearers—that 
is to say, they should be pieces not necessarily re- 
markable as new, or as complicated and ingenious, 


but simply as good. The price of admission to con, 
certs should also be less. It is at present so high, that, 
unless to hear some extraordinary performer, or gratify 
the individual for whose benefit the performance js 
given, few out of the great mass of the people atteng 
them. Properly set about, concerts yy oe be as fre. 
quent as popular lectures on sci esn 
attended. 
ILLITERATE CONDITION OF THE RURAL ENGLIsx, 
We lately observed in a London newspaper, the re. 
mark, “ that the ignorance of the rural geen [ot 
England] is almost beyond conception.” Theremark 
though strong, seems to us not far from the truth, for, 
as far as marching regiments, and wandering labour. 
ers and mechanics, have supplied us with opportu. 
nities of observation, we have generally found the 
provincial English tongue the external indication of g 
mind totally illiterate. A few weeks ago, in a Man. 
chester newspaper, we observed an advertisement of 
the dissolution of a copartnery of machine-makers, anj 
iron and brassfounders, consisting of four persons, ()j 
the four two signed the notice with 
marks, It is impossible to convey to an English ming 
any idea of the surprise which a circumstance of this 
kind is calculated to excite in Scotland. That men 
unable to sign their own names should be engaged in 
a business necessarily involving large capital and cox. 
siderable mental resources, seems to us unaccountable, 
We have cut out and preserved the advertisement as 
a curiosity. What have the educated and learned 
classes of England been thinking of for the last three 
centuries, that they have allowed the common people 
to grow up in masses around them without the least 
tincture of education? Will all the ancient glory of 
an Oxford or a Cambridge compensate for the awful 
fact that, in the year 1820, there were three thousand 
five hundred parishes in England without a school? 
The subject of education is now beginning to attract 
attention in the country; yet it is strange to observe 
how reluctant even the most enlightened classes are to 
awake to a full acknowledgment of its importance, 
How strange to reflect, that twenty thousand a-year is 
all the state has thought proper to grant for this pur. 
ven twenty thousand pounds, however, secur. 
ing the erection of a hundred or’ two of schools—while, 
for the support of any thing in the shape of war, no 
stint of expenditure is ever thought of. An individual 


tolerably free of prejudice, and who can judge of things JE °° inel 
by their real merits, has many curious subjects of re. Je S°** 
flection presented to him in this great and glorious the 9 
country of ours; and among the most curious, cer- pres 
tainly, is the importance attached to every thing con- praia 
nected with war. The highest reputations, the most seryh 
public honours, the most honoured stations, are 
all reserved for the men belonging to the enginery of J " °% 
destruction, while the poor schoolmaster, who dos Je 7" 
more good to the community than the other can do of pan 
evil, passes through his life in obscurity, and often ia fm "de" 
extreme indigence, 
of this, 
THE SESSIONAL SCHOOL OF EDINBURGH. ae 
Tuis little seminary, designed by benevolence for the were | 
education of a portion of the poor children of Edin- Wood 
burgh, has acquired an extraordinary celebrity on minds 
account of the vigour and success with which the in of ma 
tellectual mode of teaching has been exemplified in it, and hs 


but more particularly, perhaps, from its having been 
the scene of the labours of a very remarkable man— 
Mr John Wood—an amateur in teaching, if we may 
so call him, who has long deserted the profession of a 


barrister before the Scottish Supreme Court, in order Iti 
to devote himself, without fee or reward, to a business exami 
which the most of men regard as one of the most irk- was st 
some that can be selected. Few can have failed to hear to the 
of Mr Wood and the Sessional School, the one having given 
made the other the subject of a well-known volume," arithn 
and the place being visited as a regular show by most again 
strangers who visit the Scottish capital. Yet, as many tioned 
may be ignorant of its general character, or even of its simp] 
existence, we shall here lay some account of it before the pr 
our readers, ordin: 
The Edinburgh Sessional School was one of a num- has t 
ber of parochial schools instituted in Edinburgh in occas 
the year 1812. As far as regards funds, and other dispat 
matters of general government, it is under the ma- subtr 
nagement of Directors, and its internal conduct is or otl 
under the care of one master or teacher. By consent from 
of all parties, however, Mr Wood, though holding no the m 
regular office, has | entire superintendence of no 
of the establishment in all matters of importance. frequ 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are the elementary enon; 
branches of education taught in the school. Geography diffie 
is taught also, but it is an optional branch, The sys Af 
tem of instruction is monitorial ; that is to say, certain class 
advanced pupils are selected by the master to convey an 0 
the knowledge they themselves have acquired to others nator 
who have not got so far a length. ‘These selected were 
pupils are termed monitors (instructors), and each has word 
a class, or division, under his charge. Having given child 
this brief general explanation, we now proceed to lay asker 
before the reader some personal observations made on Woo 
a recent visit to the Sessional School, hoping that 2 and 
this form the further notices of Mr Wood’s educational teact 
labours which we have to offer, will be more interest to th 
ing than they would have been in any other shape had 
The school, which is to visitors twice a-week, is have 
situated in Market Street, near the Bank of Scotland, ot pr 
* Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, &c. By have 


Wood, Esq. Edinburgh; Fourth Edition ; 1633. 
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was Geordie White, a young man, a gardener with a 


als, and quite as super- 

almost would it be to say, that they hated each 
other most cordially, and were morbidly jealous of one 
another’s success with their fair enslaver, whom each 


so arranged their proceedings as to come in contact 
as seldom as i Their visits were always made 
i that they might not be seen by Betsy’s 
father ; a crusty, sturdy, old carle, who would have 
broken their had he catched them after his daugh- 
ter. In daylight, therefore, ee never be seen 
within a mile of Winnlestead, which was the name of 
old Hamilton’s farm. They must come under the 
cloud of night. This, neither of the lovers would have 
reckoned any great hardship—no hardship at all, 
indeed, were it not that in going to Winnlestead they 
that, of course, after dark too. Now, there was no- 
ing on earth that both Andrew and Bob dreaded so 
as ghosts, witches, and the other members of the 
hobgoblin fraternity. The passing of the churchyard, 
therefore, in the dark, was a dreadful trial to their 
nerves, and such a one as nothing but the charms of 
Betsy Hamilton could have induced them to submit 
to. Having mentioned these particulars, which will 
be found to be intimately connected with the sequel of 
our tale, we shall ourselves pay a visit to Winnlestead, 
and in doing this, we shall find Bob Logan and Betsy 
Hamilton in earnest and apparently loving confab to- 
gether through the kitchen window, she on the inside 
and he on the out; for it was thus that all their inter- 
views were carried on, Betsy’s lovers always tapping 
at the window when they wished to, speak with her. 
Bob was delighted with the change of manner in his 
sweetheart ; and in the confidence which it inspired, 
ventured to complain of the visits of his rival. 

I'm sure I dinna want to see him,” replied Betsy 
to an insinuation of thiskind. “ Idinna want ever to 
see the face o’ him again. I canna be fashed wi’ the 
hav’rel.” “ Are ye speaking true, Betsy ?” said her 
simple swain, with a sheepish tenderness in his look 
and manner; very naturally conceiving that what his 
rival lost in favour he os. “ Indeed am I,” re- 
plied Betsy, “ and I only wish I could put him frae 
comin’ here, for he’s just a plague to me.” ‘ And 
what for dinna ye tell him that ?” said the delighted 
lover, “ and get quat o’ him at ance.” “ Haith, lad, 
it’s easy spoken. It’s no sae easy gettin’ quat o’ him 
as ye think. I’ve tell’t him a hunder and a hunder 
times that I didna want him to be comin’ about me, 
but see if he'll believe me, or stay awa’ a bit the mair 
on that account. My heart’s just broken wi’ him ; 
for quit o’ him I canna get, do what I will. Od, man, 
if ye war worth your lugs, Bob, ye wad fa’ on some 
way 0’ keepin’ him awa’ frae me.” ‘‘ What can I do, 
Betty ?” said unsuspecting Bob. “ If he'll no tak’ 
your word, far less will he tak’ mine.” “ TI’ll tell ye 
what ye micht do, Bob, and I’m sure it wad cure him 
0’ comin’ here. Ye ken Andrew dislikes passing the 
kirkyard at nicht, though, as every body kens, there’s 
nesthing to be feared for. Now, could na ye just 
throw a white sheet aboot } ng some nicht, and way- 
lay him on the skirts 0’ kirkyard, close by 
road, and I warrant, if he get a glint o° you, he’ll no 
come my way in a hurry again, and the coast wad be 
clear for yoursel’, man, Bob,” added Betsy, with a 
sly alluring look. 

Bob appreciated the proposal, but by no means re- 
lished the idea of performing the business of it, He 
therefore looked rather blank on its being submitted 
to him; for he was every bit as great a fool as his 
rival, and equally dreaded —— churchyard, so 
that a worse, or more unsuitable hand for frightening 
another could scarcely have been found, Betsy knew all 
this very well, but she knew also as well that she had 
influence enough over Bob to induce him to do almost 
any thing. It was some minutes, however, before 
Bob made any reply to the daring and horrifying 
proposal, and during this time he was inwardly co- 
gitating on the possibility of his being able to command 
nerve enough to gothrough with it. Atlength, how- 
ever, he said with a grim smile, that “he thocht it wad 
na be a bad , and that he would undertake it.” 
But even while he expressed this determination, a 
cold shiver came over him, and his teeth chattered in 
his head. The prize and the reward held out to his 
valour was a splendid one; the undivided society of 
Betsy (for Bob knew nothing of the visits of the 
gardener), and he resolved to secure it at all hazards, 

But,” said Bob, with a desire of alleviating as much 
as possible the part he was to act, “‘ I may wait lang 
eneuch for Andrew, unless I kent precisely the nicht 
and the hour that he wad pass, and ye ken the kirk- 
yard’s but an eerie place to wait in.” “ Oh, but I'll 
Oot, Robbie, lad,” quoth Betsy. “ Andrew 
"ill be the morn’s nicht—that’s Wednesday ; now, 
Tle him to come again on Thursday night at 

t Oclock, so that if ye’re at the kirkyard by about 

-past seven or sae, ye’re sure to ha’e him in less 
than a quarter o’ an hour.” The lover grinned with 
satisfaction, and shortly after took his leave; having, 
however, previously again promised to Betsy to enact 

the part assigned him. 

On the following night, as Betsy had calculated, 


Andrew made his appearance, and was received with 
an unwonted welcome by his fair captivator. Andrew 
was delighted with his reception ; for, as in the case 
of his rival, it was so marked as to be at once percep- 
tible. ‘ When did ye see Bob, Andrew ?” inquired 
Betty. “ No this some time,” replied the latter, “‘ and 
rejoined Betty; “he’s a stupid gomeral.’ 

ane for do ye encourage him then, Betty ?” inquired 
her lover. ‘‘ Me encourage him! My word, I gie 
him nae encouragement! I canna bide the sicht o’ 
eens gie the best gown I hae to be quat 0° 

™.”’ 

To make a tale short, the wicked Betsy 
off precisel game with Andrew that 
done with Bob ; he was to frighten his rival, the fol- 
lowing night, and in the same manner. This matter 
arranged, Andrew shortly after went his way, but it 
was by no means with a light heart; for the promise 
he had made hung heavy on his spirits, and the 
thoughts of the part he had undertaken to act, chilled 
him not a little. He, however, determined to go 
through with it; the hopes of supplanting his rival 
rising superior to his fears, and — with a 
desperate resolution that by no means nged to his 
natural character. The reader will observe, that the 
two made-up figures were, by Betty’s wicked inge- 
nuity, now fairly pitted against each other at the same 
place and hour. The plot was no doubt reprehensible. 
The eventful night having arrived, and the appointed 
hour being at hand, Bob slipped out of his mas- 
ter’s house, with one of the sheets of his bed rolled up 
in a pocket-handkerchief, and stuffed beneath his but- 
toned jacket. Thus provided, with a beating heart, 
and with by no means the firmest step, or most tightly 
braced nerves, he proceeded to the scene of action. 
The night was admirably adapted for his pu " 
there being just the precise quantity of moonlight 
that Pena, Fm off to the best advantage ; not so much 
as to divulge details, but just enough to set the ima- 
gination on the stretch, and to set it a-working on the 
slightest hint. 

As Bob approached the churchyard, a cold sweat 
broke out over him, and he felt his knees very sen- 
sibly yielding under him at every two or three steps. 
He pushed on, however, and having gained the bury- 
ing-ground, selected a large flat gravestone, raised in 
the usual way on four short pillars, as a place of con- 
cealment—that is, making it so, by lying behind it. 
This stone lay a little way into the churchyard, and at 
the distance of about ten yards from the road by which 
Bob expected Andrew to pass. There was one nearly 
equally good for the former’s purpose close by that he 
had chosen, and parallel to it, but the one he selected 
was, on the whole, the best, being a little higher than 
the other, and perhaps a trifle longer — qualities 
which Bob thought, during the momentary considera- 
tion he gave the subject, more than compensated the 
advantage the other stone in being a little 
nearer the road. Having selected his locality, Bob 
crouched behind the stone, and commenced his toilet. 
In an instant he was enveloped from head to foot in 
the snowy covering. Flinging himself now down at 
full length behind the gravestone, he there lay — 
and immovably awaiting the sound of his rival’s ap- 
proaching footsteps, which he proposed should be the 
signal for his making his appearance. 

Leaving Bob thus disposed of for a time, it will not 
be unamusing, perhaps, to follow out briefly the pro- 
ceedings of Andrew, in connection with the business of 
this eventful evening. These, in truth, however, very 
much resembled those of the former. Andrew also 
provided himself with a sheet, and, when the appointed 
hour approached, repaired with it concealed about 
his person to the churchyard. ‘This, however, he did 
with no greater good will than his rival, and by no 
means with any greater degree of courage. In truth, 
he was, if possible, still more oppressed by fear than 
his rival. Still he determined to go through with the 
thing, for the motives were strong that impelled him— 
love for Betty, ane hatred of ob. Wrapping the 
sheet about his person, and with as stout a heart as 
possible, he stepped over the wall of the rural cemetery, 
which was a low one, and walked forward in quest of 
an advantageous position, His eye caught the two 
large stones already spoken of, and behind one of 
which Bob was ensconced, and he thought them both 
eligible, but he preferred the one nearest the road, not 
Bob’s, and accordingly strode towards it, for he enter- 
tained the same purpose of seeking concealment until 
he became aware of the approach of his victim. Bob 
heard a footstep. He looked up, but without moving, 
and beheld—oh, horrible! oh, distracting! oh, annihi- 
lating sight !—a tall figure in white approaching him. 
He would have emitted a murderous shout, blending 
together all that is appalling in sound, but his tongue 
refused its office. He would have started to his legs, 
but they failed him in his need. They were powerless. 
His vital energies were locked up with terror, he was 

chained to the spot by it; and afi that he could do was 
to stare with sus breath, dilated nostrils, and 
frightfully distended eyeballs, on the hideous phantom. 
It approached. Bob’s head to swim, his eyes 
became dim, and in the next instant he was uncon- 
scious of his situation and of the appalling presence he 
was in. He had swooned. 

Andrew, in the meantime, wholly unaware of the 
powerful effect he was producing, moved on towards 
the place of concealment he had fixed upon, and having 


arrived at it, stretched himself down at full length pa- 


rallel to Bob by the side of the ad 
in this situation the approach of 


Andrew, becomin 
his victim, raised 
at the os 
sheet-hooded 


was about to come to closer quarters, both gave 4 


maddening terror by which he was impelled—tha 
they scarcely seemed to interrupt his progress for the 
shortest imaginable space of time. He was on his 
feet instantaneously, and away, again, like the wind, 
The churchyard — for it was walled at the upper 
end and at one of the sides, he cleared at a bouni, 
sheet and all, and away over the open country he went, 
clearing hedges and ditches with the agility of a ha. 
uin. 


Andrew, in the meantime, had gained the road, 
alongst which he, too, was flying with desperate speed, 
and with horror and distraction in his looks. The 
two wayworn figures finally arrived, in most piteou 
plight, at their respective Seoun, but both having 
taken the precaution to divest themselves previously 
of their sheets. It was not for some time certainly 
known what had happened to them, as they would 
divulge nothing themselves. That they had got some 
dreadful fright or other, however, was the firm con 
viction of both the families to which they respectively 
belonged ; their horror-stricken looks, when they ar 
rived, and the fact of both keeping their beds for nearly 
a week after, strongly confirming this view of the case, 
Both heard of each other’s mysterious adventure and 
subsequent illness, together with a whisper that they 

seen something “ no canny,” but this, in place of 
leading them to a discovery of the fact, only confirmed 
their previous impressions ; both believing that they 
had encountered the same object. We need hardly 
add, that neither Andrew nor Bob ever went nea 
Winnlestead again. They durst not go in daylight, 
for a reason already mentioned ; and for another ree 
son, which the reader will readily guess, they would 
not go after dark for all the wealth of the world. It 
may not be unnecessary to state, that in less than 
three months after the exhibition in the churchyard, 
Betty Hamilton and Geordy White were married, and 
that, soon after that event, the real facts of the story, 
as we have told it, got abroad, to the great confusion 
. the unlucky “ gomerals” who had been the victims 
of it, 


THE LITTLE FOWLER. 
Francesco Micneo was the only son of a carpenter, who 
resided at Tempio, a town in the island of Sardinia; he 
had two sisters younger than himself, and had only at 
tained his tenth year, when a fire, which broke out in the 
house of his father, reduced it to ashes, and consumed 
the unfortunate carpenter in the ruins. Totally ruined 
by this frightful event, the whole family were left desti- 
tute on the world, and were forced to implore the charity 
of strangers, in order to supply the urgent necessities of 
each succeeding day. Every morning little Francesco 
was dispatched to seek relief from the numerous friends 
of his father, but, alas! it is but a weak resource, and aa 
uncertain support, which is founded on the commiser 
tion of others. 

At length, tired of his vain attempts to support his in- 
digent parent by the extorted kindness of others, and 
grieved at seeing her and his sisters pining in destitution 
before his eyes, necessity and tenderness conspired to 
urge him to exertion and ingenuity. He made with laths 
and with some little difficulty, a cage of considerable 
dimensions, and furnished it with every requisite for the 
of birds; and when spring returned, he pro- 
ceeded to the woods in the vicinity of Tempio, and set 
himself industriously to secure their nests of young. As 
he was skilful at the task, and of great activity, he was 
not long before he became tolerabl ful: he 
climbed from tree to tree, and seldom returned without 
his cage being well stored with chaffinches, linnets, black- 
birds, wrens, ring-doves, and pigeons. Every week Frat- 
cesco and his sisters carried their little favourites to the 
market of Sussari, and generally disposed of those which 
were most attractive and beautiful. 

The object of their desires was to be able to support 
their helpless parent ; but still all the assistance they 
were able to procure for her was far from being adequate 
to supply her numerous wants, In this dilemma, Fran- 
cesco conceived a new and original method of increasing 
his gains; necessity is the mother of invention, and 
meditated no less a project than to train a young Angora 
cat tolive harmlessly in the midst of his favourite songsters. 
Such is the force of habit, such the power of education, 
that, by slow di he taught the mortal enemy of his 
winged pote to ve, to drink, to eat, and to sleep in the 
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without once attem 
cat, whom he called “ Bianca,” 
all manner of tricks with 


offer to hurt her companions. 
He went even farther ; for, not content with teaching 


s to play a kind of 
hones 
little trou! training. performed wi 

wudiness the particular duty assigned to it. Puss was 
jnstracted to curl herself into a circle, with her head be- 
appear buried in sleep: the cage 


upon the lid. In vain they several times removed her ; 
she still returned, and even i in accompanying 
oe ion to the e of graves. — 
terment she sat upon an adjoining ¢ to wate 
laid the remains of and when the 
crow spot no more, except 
to return to cottage of his mother for her accustomed 
leep upon the turret of an adjoining c |, whic’ 
pee his grave; and here she lived and here she died, 
tt four months after the death of her beloved master. 
The tomb of Francesco is yet to be seen in Sussari; and 
the burial place where he lies is still called “the Cemetery 
of the Little Fowler.”* 


DEATH AND THE DRUNKARDS, 


her, 

strokes of their beaks parti 
head and her whiskers, without the 
ing to take the least notice of 
their gam times she would seat herself in 
the middle of the cage, and begin to smooth her fur, and 
pur with great gentleness and satisfaction; the birds 
would sometimes even settle on her back, or sit like a 
chirruping and singing as if in all 
midst of a cage of bi was a sight so new and unex- 
pected, that when Francesco uced them at the fair 
— mded instantly by a of 
admiring eir astonishment scarcely knew 
ay bound, when they heard him call each feathered 

and saw it fly towards him with 
delight and alacrity, till all were perched contentedly on 


head, 
Delighted with his ingenuity, the spectators rewarded 
Francesco returned in the evening 
, to lay before his 
suffice to support 
e next undertaking of the little 


favourite by its nam 


with his little heart swelling with jo 
mother a sum of mon’ 
her for many months. 

Sardinian was one of more enterprise an 
still. He found one day a nest containing fifteen young 
partridges, which he brought to his aviary, and 
educate. Five, however, died within a few days, but the 
remaining ten fully answered his highest expectations. 
After some weeks of previous training, he contrived to 
attach them to little cannons made of brass, and iv 


third signal, a few of the little warriors fell over on their 
stretched out their stiffened limbs, and counter- 
death ; while others flew off limping and screaming 

ain of their wounds. i 
beat a roll of the drum, and all flying to the ranks, re- 
sumed their order, and repeated their ingenious evolu- 
tims, Among the feathered pupils of Francesco, how- 
ever, all were not endowed with equal sagacity and talent ; 
some were untractable and stupid, whilst others betrayed 
an instinct almost amountin 


to reason. Of the latter 
dass, was one partridge, 


he named Rosoletta. She 
followed him with the attachment of a dog ; she hopped 
after him from house to house, when he walked the streets 
of Tempio, flew from tree to tree when he wandered in 
the woods, and rarely by night or day did she lose sight 
of her affectionate master. 

With a docility by no means common in birds, 
letta not only obeyed her instructor herself, but seemed 
etrate his wishes with regard to her companions ; 
} sometimes ventured to assist him in the educa- 
tion of his more giddy pupils. If a chaffinch, more stupid 
or mutinous than the rest, put his comrades in disorder, 
or athoughtless linnet wandered from the ranks, Roso- 
letta would instantly follow, and striking the offender 
with her wing, attempt to keep him in order. Francesco 
had once been at great pains to train a beautiful goldfinch, 
bat one morning the ungrateful little bird escaped from 
his eage, flew to an open window, and reaching the ad- 

ining garden, was seen no more, ‘The little merchant 
Was in despair at his loss ; the more so, because he had 
promised him to the daughter of a lady from whom he 
had received much kindness. Five days elapsed, and the 
little wanderer returned not ; he had given him over for 
lost, when on the sixth morning Rosoletta was seen 
chasing before her along the linden trees, a bird which 
Was screaming at the top of its voice, and attempting by 
every means to escape from her. 
by little and little before him, and at length seated him 

t di in a corner of the aviary, whilst she 

m side to side in triumph at her success. 
Francesco was now happy and contented, since 
own industry and exertions he was enabled to support 
his mother and sisters. Unfortunately, however, in the 
all his happiness, he was suddenly torn from 
: grievous accident. He was one evening 

gathering a species of mushroom very common 
Europe ; but not having 


Nutritious from those that are poisonous, he ate of them 
ss, and died in a few days, along with his youngest 
t, in spite of every remedy which skill could 
s of Francesco’s illness, his 
and round his bed! “ some,” says 
eperonci (an Italian, who recounts his 
upon his pillow, others flitting back 
above his head, few uttering brief but plain- 
taking scarcely any nourishment 
, None of his feathered favourites 
manifested on his decease such real and disconsolate 


Rosoletta led the way 


southern countries of 
ent discrimination to 


tive ~~ and all, in fact, 


esco 
it, and at last perched 


[The following was given a few years ago in an English provin- 
cial publication, as a prose modernisation of the Pardoner’s Tale 
in Chaucer. It was at the same time justly remarked, that those 
who are deterred from reading the original by the obsolete ap- 
pearance of the language, will, while admiring the grand and 
simple power shown in this story, be surprised to learn that the 
phraseology is almost purely that of the poet—the chief difference 
between Chaucer's language and that of the present day being in 
the orthography.] 


THERE was in Flanders, once, a company of foolish gal- 
lants, who spent their time in taverns, and indu them- 
selves in bling and debauchery of all ki Night 
and day they did little else but to the sound of 
lutes and harps, and play at dice, and eat and drink 
beyond their might. It was grisly to hear these gallants 
swear, their oaths were so great. They were one morn- 
ing drinking as usual in a tavern, and as they sate they 
heard a bell clink before a — which was being carried 
to its grave. Then one of them called to his boy and 
said, * Go and ask readily what corpse this is now pass- 
— by the gate, and look thou report his name 
we 


* Sir,” quoth the boy, “I knew it two hours before you 
eame here. He was an old companion of yours, and was 
slain suddenly ; for as he sate drunken on his bench, 
there came a secret thief,men call Death (that kills all 
the people in this country), and with his spear he smote 
his heart in two, and then went his way without speak- 
ing. He hath slain a thousand this pestilence; and, 
master, ere you come in his presence, methinks it were 
full necessary to beware of him, and to be evermore ready 
to meet him. Thus taught me my dame.” 

“ By St Mary,” said the host of the tavern, “ the child 
says truly ; for this fearful thing hath slain this year, 
within a village about a mile hence, both men, wom 
and children, so that I trow he has his habitation there. 
It were great wisdom to be well advised about him.” 

Then up spake one of the rioters and said, “ Isit such 
peril to meet with him? I vowthat I'll seek him by stile 
and street. Hearken, my boys, we three are one; let 
each hold up his hand and become brothers, and we will 
kill this false traitor Death. Before night he shall be 
slain; he that so many slayeth.” And so saying, he 
shouted a terrible oath. Then these three having plighted 
their troths to live and die by each other, started up all 
drunken in their rage, and went towards the hamlet of 
which the taverner had spoken ; and as they went reeling 
along the way, they roared out with their thick voices, 
“ Death shall be dead if we can catch him !” 

They had not gone half a mile, when lo! F aes as they 
were crossing a gate, they saw a poor old man, who 
eas them full meekly and said, “ Now, God save you, 

The prondest of these three rioters answered, “ What, 
thou sorry churl, why art thou wrapped so closely over 
save thy face? Why dost continue to live in such great 
age >” At this the old man looked him in the visage, and 
said, “ Because I cannot meet a man, neither in city nor in 
village, even though I walked into the Indies, who would 
change his youth for my age; and therefore I must still 
keep my age, as long as God pleases. Death will not have 
my life, alas! | And thus walk I, like a restless caitiff; 
and on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, I knock 
night and ing with my staff, crying, ‘ dear mother, 
let me in.” Lo! how I vanish flesh and blood. When 
shall my w bones be still? ‘Mother, with you would 
I change the chest that has been such long time in my 
chamber ; yea, for a hair shroud to wrap me in.’ But she 
will not do me such kindness, for wich full pale and 
welked is my face. Yet, sirs, it is not courteous in you 
to speak roughly to an old man, except he trespass in 
word or deed ; for it is said in holy writ, as you may 
ig see, that ye should not rise against a hoary 

ead ; therefore do no more harm now to an old man, 
than ye would a man should do to you in age, if that ye 
abide so long ; and so God be with you ever! I must go 
my 3 

* Nay, old churl, by St John thou partest not so lightly,” 
swore one of these rioters. “Thou spakest right now of 
that traitor Death, that slayeth all our friends in this 

. Thou art his spy; and believe me, thou shalt 
either tell where he is, or thou shalt rue it ; for, truly thou 
art one of his accomplices to kill us young folk, thou 
Oona then h this old “if truly 

* Now, sirs,” quot is man, “ if you 
wish to find Death, turn up this crooked way, for, by my 
faith, I left him in that grove under a tree, and there he 
will stay, nothing hiding himself, for all your boasting. 
See ye that oak? right there shall ye meet him; and 
Christ that bought again mankind save and amend you !” 

spake the old man; and away ran these three 
rioters till they came to the tree, under which behold 
they found well nigh eight bushels of fine gold florins. 
They were so glad of this sight, that they sought no 
longer after Death ; but looking round them, they sate 
down on the hard roots of the tree, nothing heeding the 
uneasiness of the seat, so eager were they to be near the 
precious hoard. 
* Brethren,” said the worst of the three, “ take heed 
what I shall say. Fortane hath given us this treasure to 
the end we may live all our lives in mirth and jollity. As 


* We have found the above story in a New York newspaper. 


it came lightly, lightly let us spend it. Who would havo 
thought,” continued he, swearing a 
should have met such luck to-day ? 
be carried out of this grove home to my house, then were 
«ve in high felicity ; but it may not be done by day, for 
men would say we were strong thieves, and hang us for 
possessing our own treasure: no; it must be carried by 
night, wisely and slily ; th 
draw lots, and he who draws the lowest shall run to the 
town with blithe heart, and bri 
while the other two shall subtilely 
when it is night, we will take it 
think best.” Then he brought the lots in his hand, 
bade them draw, and the lowest fell on the young 
one ; and anon he went forth toward the town. Now, allas 
soon as he was departed, the rioter who spake before said 
thus unto his fellow—* Thou knowest well thou art my 
sworn brother ; therefore will I tell thee thy profit. Our 
fellow is gone, and here is gold, and that full 
which is to be shared among us three ; but if 
it so, that it may be parted among us two, had I not done 
a friend’s turn tothee?” The other answered, “I cannot 
think how that may be: he knows well that the gold is 
with us. What, therefore, should we do ? what could we 
to him?” “Shall it be counsel then ?” said the first : 
so, I will tell thee in few words how we can bring 
it about.” And the other answered, “ I plight thee my 
troth that I will not bewray thee.” “ Now,” quoth this 
wicked hazarder, “ thou knowest well that we are two, 
strongerthan one. Look, when he 
anon, and make as though 


this gold could but 


us bread and wine ; 


eep the treasure, and 
one assent where we 


and two of us shall be 
is set down, that thou rise 
thou playest with him, and while ye are struggling as in 
game, I will stab him through his two sides; and do 
thou do the same with thy dagger. And then, my dear 

d be parted *twixt thee and me ; and 
so shall we be able to fulfil our desires, and play at dice 


Thus be these two hazarders agreed to slay the third, 
who, as he went along the road, kept rolling up and down 
in his heart the beauty of these bright and new florins. 
“Oh!” quoth he, “that I might but have this treasure 
There would be no man under the 
heavens that should live so merry as I.” And at the last 
the fiend put it into his thought that he should bu 
son to slay his fellows: for the fiend found him 
in such a wanton way, that he lusted to bring him to 
sorrow ; therefore he made this hazarder determine to do 
the homicide, and never to repent. So he goes straight- 
ways unto an apothecary in the town, and prayed him 
that he would sell some poison to kill the rats in his house, 
and there was also a polecat, that, as he said, slew his 
capons, and he would fain be rid of such destroying ver- 

answered, “ Thou shalt have a 
en by any creature in this world, 
though it be no more in quantity than a grain of wheat, 
he shall anon lose his life; yea, he shall wither away in 
less time than thou wilt go a mile, the poison is so strong 


Then this cursed man took into his hand the 
a box, and went into the next street, and 
large bottles, and poured the poison into two of them, 

ing the third clean for his own drink. And when, 
sorry grace, he had filled his great bottles with wine, 
he repaired again to his fellows. What need is there to 
say more? For even as they had planned his death, even 
so have they slain him, and that quickly. 
was done, thus spake the worst of these rioters :— 

* Now, let us sit and drink, and make us merry, and 
afterwards we will hide his body im the ground.” And 
with these words he took the bottle where the poison 
was, and drank, and gave it to his fellow; and anon there 

them strange signs of 
Thus ended be these two homicides ; and also 
their false companion; and thus did they find Death 
under the oak in the old grove. 


thing, that if it be 


isoning, and they 


IMPROVEMENTS AMONG THE AMERICAN 


Tue Indians now remaining within the territory of the 
United States consist of at least 400,000 persons. There 
does not seem to be any accurate census of the number, 
but I have not seen them any where rated at a number 
exceeding 600,000, or under 400,000. Of this number, 
about 75,000, consisting of tribes called Cherokees, Creeks, 
Chicasaws,, and Choctaws, are in possession of separate 
territories in Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, &c. The Che- 
rokees are the most civilised of those tribes; their popu- 
lation consists of about 15,000 
fine country, of about five millions of acres, in w 
there are extensive and fertile plains, well watered, in a 
healthy climate, with a lofty range of hills stretching 
across the country. The Cherokees are essentially a 
Each family has its little farm, and 
derives at least a part of its support from agriculture, or 
some other branch of civilised mdustry. They are plan- 
ters and farmers, tradespeople and mechanics. 
have corn fields and orchards, looms and worksho 
schools and churches, and orderly institutions. In 1 
ulation of the Cherokees was 15,560 persons, 
it included 1277 negroes ; and there were in the nation 
18 schools, 36 grist-mills, 13 saw-mills, 762 looms, 2486 
spinning-wheels, 172 waggons, 292: 
lack cattle, 46,732 swine, 
62 blacksmiths’ shops, &c.; and there are in the nation 
several public roads, and Their 
climate is healthy, and their winters mild. The soil pro- 
duces maize, cotton, tobacco, wheat, oats, indigo, sweet 
and Irish potatoes. The natives carry on considerable 
trade with the adjoining states, and some of them export 
cotton to New Orleans, A 
common, and gardens well ¢ 


ferries, and turnpikes. 


le and peach orchards are 
ivated. Butter and cheese 


are the produce of their dairies. There are many houses 
blic entertainment kept by the natives. Numerous | 
flourishing villages are seen in every 
country. Cotton and woollen eloths and blankets are 
every where. Almost every family in the nation produces 
cotton for its own consumption. Nearly all the nation 
itive Cherokees, A printing 
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ears, and a newspaper, written partly 
partly in the Cherokee language, has 
This paper, called the Che- 

by a Cherokee, a young 
man under 


assisted by a white man, on which he put the followi 
notice in 


from the commencement 

of matter which has appeared under the editorial 

New Echota is the seat of government of the Cherokees. 
The provisions of the constitution are placed under six 
heads, subdivided into sections. The trial by jury is in 
full operation. The t of is universal. All 
free male citizens who have the age of eighteen 
years are entitled to vote at lea-—iemts 


THE ORIGIN OF CARDS. 
Asovur the year 1390, cards were invented, to divert 
Charles V1., then king of France, who had fallen into a 
tion. That they were not in use be- 
probable. Ist, Because no cards are 


but are 
many works of ingenuity since that age. 2d, No prohi- 
bitions relative to cards, by the king's edicts, are men- 
tioned, although, some few years before, a most severe 
one was published, forbidding by name all manner of 
sports and pastimes, in order that the subjects might 
exercise themselves in shooting with bows and arrows, 
and be in a condition to the English. Now, it is 
not to be that so luring a game as cards would 
have been omitted in the enumeration, had they been in 
use. 3d, In all the ecclesiastical canons — to the said 
time, there occurs no mention of cards, although, twenty 
years after that date, card-playing was interdicted the 
clergy by a Gallican synod. About the same time is 
found in the account-book of the king's cofferer the fol- 
lowing ao :—* Paid for a pack of painted leaves, 
bought for the king's amusement, three livres.” Printing 
and stamping being then not discovered, the cards were 
painted, which made them so dear. Thence, in the above 
odical canons, they are called pagille picte, painted 
ttle leaves. 4th, About thirty years after this came a 
severe edict cards in France; and another by 
Emanuel, duke of ays only pawn the ladies this 
ime, spinulis ins and needles, 
thelr design.—The by the figures 
of four suits, or colours, as the French call them, to 
it the four states, or classes of men in the kingdom. 
the Caesars (hearts) are meant the Gens de Cheur, 
choir men, or ecclesiastics ; and therefore the Spaniards, 
who certainly received the use of cards from the French, 
ve copas or chalices instead of hearts. 

The nobility, or prime military part of the kingdom, 
are by the ends or points of lances, or pikes, 
aud our ignorance of the meaning or resemblance of the 
figure induced us to call them The Spaniards 
have espades (swords) in lieu of pikes, which is of similar 


y diamonds, are designed the order of citizens, mer- 
chants, and tradesmen, carreur (square stone tiles or the 
like). The 4 have a coin dineros, which answers 

it; and the Dutch call the French word carreuz, 
stieneen, stones and diamonds, from the form. 

Treste, the trefoil leaf, or clover grass (corruptly called 
clubs), alludes to the husbandmen and peasants. How 
this suit came to be called clubs is not explained, unless, 
borrowing the from the Spaniards, who have bossos 
(staves or clubs) instead of the trefoil, we gave the Spanish 

ification to the French figure. 

e history of the four kings, which the French in 
drollery sometimes call the cards, is David, Alexander, 
Caesar, and Charles (which names were then, and still 
are, on the French cards). These ble names re- 

tt the four celebrated monarchies of the Jews, 
ks, Romans, and Franks under Charlemagne. 

By the queens are intended Argine, Esther, Judith, and 
Pallas (names retained in the French cards), typical of 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, the qualifications re- 
siding in each person. Argine is an anagram for Regina, 
queen by descent. 

By the knaves were designed the servants to knights 
(for knave originally meant only servant ; and in an old 
translation of the Bible, St Paul is called the knave of 
Christ ), but French pages and valets, now indiscriminately 
used & various orders of were formerly only 
allowed to persons of quality, esquires (escuiers), shield 
or armour bearers. 

Others fancy that the knights themselves were designed 
by those cards, because Hogier and Lahire, two names on 
the French cards, were famous — at the time cards 
were supposed to be invented.— Old Scrap- Book. 


THE MASON BEE. 

One good old lady took up her position within a foot of the sofa 
on which I was accustomed to lounge during the extreme heat of 
the day. I therefore could watch all her motions without any 
trouble. 1 copy here the memorandum made at the time :— 
** House completely built in about three hours ; diameter of the 
foundation~ircle of an inch, height when com 
S-#ths, and door or chimney projecting scarcely 1-0th. I could 
not decide whether more than one bee was occupied in the con- 
struction, because they are so much alike; but there never have 
two appeared at the same time.” When the building was firtished, 
it was left for the remainder of the day to consolidate, and it soon 
became hard and dry. Next morning, as soon as the sun was up, 
1 found the labourer of the preceding day arrive, and in her arms 
a long slender green caterpillar. She a the open door 
or chimney, but did not rest on it; for while hovering on the wing, 
the contrived to push the head of the caterpillar into the hole, 
and then gradually, and by piecemeal, to force in the whole body. 
As soon as this was fairly out of sight, she took her departure, 
and in five minutes returned with another victim. I counted 
seven of these pushed into the same building. The 

th time she returned without # caterpillar, but with a load 
clay, with which in an instant she closed up the open door, 
immediately began to lay anew foundativn. This she finished 


before noon, and left it to dry for the rest of theday. Next morn- 
ing I saw her bringing the caterpillars, but did not remain to 


caterpillars. 

the wall broken on one side or other, and that when taken down 

they were quite empty. Here, then, we find the insect first pre- 
its 


I CANNOT GET A PUBLISHER. 
BY ROBERT GILFILLAN. 

I cannot get a publisher, my case is very hard, 
T've struggled long to gain the name of novelist or bard ; 
T've six Romances cut and dry, of Epics I have more, 
I've written ballads by the yard, and sonnets by the score: 
One morn I penn’d a Tragedy, a bloody tale of woe, 
It breath’d of daggers, fire, and death, with four mad scenes or 0 ; 
I read it to a manager from curtain’s rise to fall, 
He bade me cut it to a farce—the crueclest cut of all. 
I cannot get a publisher !—they say the press is free— 
Alas! the freedom of the press no freedom brings to me. 
A slave to dactyles, anapests, iambics and spond 
The ‘* well of English undefiled” I’ve drained ev’n to the lees ;— 
I try to break my chain and dive in Learning’s decpest mines, 
And yet, in place of getting free, I'm caught in my own lines: 
My prose, in periods rounded smooth, and turned with nicest 


care, 

Will soon a period put to me, or plunge me in despair ; 
My syntax is admired by all—keep talent out of view— 
But I cannot get a publisher! so what am I to do? 


They talk of patrons in the “‘ trade,” to which I quite agree, 

But whea I call on one or all, they will not trade with me. 

I wrote to CoLnurn, hoping he would hand me up to fame, 

And waited on the tenter-hooks till out the MonTHLY came ; 

But not a line or scrap of mine could I find printed there, 

Save ‘* To ‘ 0. 0.’ we say oh! oh!” which drove me to despair! 

Then Murray of Albemarle Street, to him I bent my way— 

He said his hands were filled by all the first pens of the day : 

Pshaw ! ’tis too bad—were I shown up in Quarterly Review, 

How does he know but I might rank a first-rate writer too! 

E’en Lonoman has turned short with me, and CapELL scarce 
will bow : 

Macrone, he was a crony once—he’s not a crony now! 

They’re all alike ; Srmpxtn & Co. looked o'er some lines of mine, 

And now they send a line to say—they are not in that line. 

I wrote to Dublin, but I’ve got no answer to my prayer, 

Although I wished most anxiously to Curry favour there. 

I thought the Modern Athens might afford some chance for me, 

So, charged with trunk, high pressure crammed, I thither hied 
with glee ; 

But there the same sad want of taste I found even to the full, 

They said my grave works were too light, my light works far too 
dull. 


Biacxwoop at once did black ball me, and Tart—'twas silly 
ite— 


spi 
Showed me a snuff-shop where they’d buy as much as I could 
write. 
Then Ouiver I thought would take my tale, ‘‘ Roland the True ;” 
But a ** Roland for an Oliver” I found here would not do. 
The Cuameberses their chambers keep whene’er on them I call, 
And Braprvute quickly makes light foot between me and the 


wall ; 

oe 

Ye’re no sae kind’s you should hae been, Joun ANDERSON, My 

! 

I cannot get a publisher! and what is to be done? 

My Perryian pen will pen no more, my inky stream is ran— 

Go get a goose-quill! sink expense! come wind, blow rack or 
rain 

Big with a summer Tragedy, I'll try the field again ! 


UNCLE SAM, A NICKNAME FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
Much learning and research have been exercised in tracing the 
origin of odd names and odd sayings, which, taking their rise 
in some trifling occurrence or event, easily explained or well 
understood for a time, yet, in the course of years, becoming in- 
volved in mystery, assume an importance equal at least to the 
skill and ingenuity required to explain or trace them to their 
origin. ‘* The Swan with two Necks”—* The Bull and Mouth” 
—* All my Eye Betty Martin,” and many others, are of this 
character—and who knows, but an hundred years hence, some 
learned commentator may puzzle his brain to furnish some 
ingenious explanation of the origin of the national appellation 
placed at the head of this article. To aid him, therefore, in his 
research, I will state the facts as they occurred under my own 
eye. Immediately after the declaration of the last war with 
England, Elbert Anderson, Esq. of this city, then a contractor, 
visited Troy, on the Hudson, where was concentrated, and where 
he purchased, a large quantity of provisions—beef, pork, &c. The 
inspectors of these articles, at that place, were Messrs Ebenezer 
and Samuel Wilson. The latter gentleman (invariably known 
as ** Uncle Sam”) g lly superintended in person a large number 
of workmen, who on this occasion were employed in overhauling 
the provisions purchased by the tractor for the army. The 
casks were marked E. A.—U. 8. This work fell to the lot of a 
facetious fellow in the employ of the Messrs Wilsons, who, on 
being asked by some of his fellow-workmen the meaning of the 
mark (for the letters U.S. for United States were almost then en- 
tirely new to them), said, ‘‘ he did not know, unlessit meant Ellert 
Anderson and Uncle Sam”—alluding exclusively, then, to the said 
** Uncle Sam” Wilson. The joke took among the workmen, and 
passed currently ; and ‘* Uncle Sam” himself being present, was 
occasionally rallied by them on the increasing extent of his 
possessions. Many of these workmen being of a character deno- 
minated ** food for powder,” were found shortly after following 
the recruiting drum, and pushing toward the frontier lines, for 
the double purpose of meeting the enemy, and of eating the pro- 
visions they had lately laboured to put in good order. Their old 
jokes of course accompanied them, and before the first campaign 
ended, this identical one first appeared in print—it gained favour 
rapidly, till it penetrated and was recognised in every part of our 
co ntry, and will no doubt continue so long as U. 5. remains a 
nation. It originated precisely as above stated ; and the writer 
of this article distinctly recolleets remarking, at the time when 
it first appeared in print, to a person who was equally aware of 
its origin, how odd it would be should this silly joke, originating 
in the midst of beef, pork, pickle, mud, salt, and , 
eventually become a national cognomen.—American newspaper. 


THE ECCENTRIC EARL OF BRIDGEWATER. 
The account of the late eccentric nobleman who bore 
this title was published in a Paris paper in October 1426 :—Some 
lectly this model of originals, past, 
appearing desirous to learn something 


more respecting him, we think it may be agreeable, if we coljes| 
such anecdotes such a singular personage 
calculated to enrich the history of human oddities. No one 
higher claims to a distinguished place in such history than M. Ege, 
ton, who has for several years borne the name of Lord 
Those who have once seen—nay, those who have never seen thi 
meagre personage drag himself along, supported by two huge lg. 
queys, with his sugar-loaf hat slouched down over his eyes, 
fail to recognisehim. Ani fortun bles him to gratify 
the most extravagant caprices that ever passed through the hey 
of a rich Englishman. If he be lent a book, he carries his poli, 
ness so far as to send it back, or rather have it conducted home 
in a carriage. He gives orders that two of his most stately 
be caparisoned under one of his charivts, and the volume, rec! 
at ease in milord’s landau, arrives, attended by four footmen jy 
costly livery, at the door of its astounded owner. His carriage, 
frequently to be seen filled with his dogs. He bestows great ca, 
these dogs, and orders them boots, for which 


dogs, the supply of his own two feet must give constant employ. 
ment to several operatives. He puts on a new pair of boots every 
day, carefully preserving those he has once worn, and Tangin, 
them in order; he commands that none shall touch them, by 
takes himself great pleasure in observing how much of the yey 
he has each day passed, by viewing the state of his boots. Loy 
Egerton is a man of few acquaintance, and very few of his com 
trymen have got as far as his dining-hall. His table, howeve, 
is constantly set out with a dozen covers, and served by a suitahy 
attendance. Who then are his privileged guests? No less thy 
a dozen of favourite dogs, who daily partake of milord’s dinne 
seated very gravely in armed chairs, each with a napkin row 
his neck, and a servant behind to attend to his wants. Thy 
honourable quadrupeds, as if grateful for such delicate attention, 
comport themselves during the time of repast with a decency ay 
decorum which would do more than honour to a party of gent) 
men; but if, by chance, one of them should, without due cong. 
deration, obey the natural instinct of his appetite, and transgrs 
any one of the rules of good manners, his punishment is at han 
You, perhaps, gentle reader, suppose that punishmat 
is meant, but no—you are mistaken, ’tis in his self-love that th 
offender is punished. The day following the day of his offen, 
the dog dines, and even dines well; but not at milord’s talk 
and as becomes a dog to dine; banished to the antechamber, an 
dressed in livery, he eats in sorrow the bread of shame, and pics 
the bone of mortification, while his place at table remains vacaz; 
till his repentance has merited a generous pardon! We havent 
been able to learn what dress Lord Egerton puts on his domestic, 
when he has cause to be dissatisfied with their services. 


THE WHIMS OF GENIUS, 

Haydn, when he sat down to compose, always dressed himsej 
with the utmost care; had his hair nicely powdered, and put a 
his best suit. Frederick I. had given him a diamond ring, ani 
Haydn declared, that if he happened to begin without it, he cou 
not summon a single idea. He cou'd write only on the fine 
paper ; and was as particular in forming his notes as if he hai 
been engraving them on a copperplate. After all these minuy 
preparations, he began by choosing the theme of his subject, ant 
fixing into what keys he wished to modulate, and he varied te 
action, as it were, of his subject, by imagining to himself tk 
incidents of some little adventure or romance.—Gluck, when he 
felt himself in a humour for composing, had his piano-forte 
carried into a beautiful meadow, and, with a bottle of chan 
paigne on each side of him, transported his imagination to Bh. 
sium.—Sarti, aman of gloomy imagination, preferred the funenl 
stillness of a spacious room, dimly lighted by a single lamp- 
Cimaroza delighted in noise and mirth: surrounded by a party 
of gay friends, he conceived his operas; and, as the ideas pre 
sented themselves, he seized and embodied them. In this wayle 
planned that beautiful comic opera, ‘ Il Matrimonia Segrets’ 
—Paesiello composed his ‘* Barbiere de Seviglia,” and * La Mal: 
nara,” in bed.—And Sacchini declared, that he never had m 
ments of inspiration except his two favourite cats were sittix 
one on each shoulder. 


LITERARY TRIFLING, 

Dr John Wallis, an eminent person who lived in the seventeen!) 
century, used to amuse himself with what may be called literay 
trifling. There is a French stanza, the language of which is ¢ 
once scarcely intelligible and strictly correct— 

Quand un cordier, cordant, vent corder une corde, 
Pour sa corde corder trois cordons il accorde 
Mais si un des cordons, de la corde déscorde, 
La cordon déscordant fait déscord corde. 
Of this Dr Wallis presented the follo 
wing equally perplexisy 
When a twister, in twisting, will twist him a twist, 
For the twisting his twist he three twines doth entwist: 
But if one of the twines of the twist doth untwist, 
The twine that untwisteth, untwisteth the twist. 


(And afterwards added four other lines), 
Untwirling the twine, that untwisted between, 
He twirls with his twister, the two in a twine, 
Then twice having twisted the twines of the twine, 
He twisteth the twine he had twined in twain. 

(And afterwards), 
The twain that in twining before in the twine, 
As twins were untwisted, he now doth untwine, 
*Twixt the twain, intertwisting a twine more between, 
He twirling the twister, makes a twist of the twine. 
THE DOUBLE JEST, 

In Dundee, a few years ago, a couple of porters ran their heals 
violently against each other in turning a corner. ‘* Ay! man,” 
exclaimed one of them, recoiling from the blow, ‘‘ you've gartmy 
head ring.” ‘ That’s a sign that your head’s boss,” said the other, 
archly. ‘‘ Did your’s not ring?” replied the former. “ No,” 
answered his companion. ‘ Then,” said he of the boss head, 
=e shrewd air of triumph, ‘‘ that’s a sure sign your head’ 
crackit.” 


NEW SCHOOL BOOK, 
JUST PUBLISHED AS A PART OF 
CHAMBERS’S EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
Price 6d. sewed, or 8d. bound in cloth, 
THE LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION, 
Being a first book in Natural Philosophy, and in which it ise 
essential importance that young persons should be exercised be- 
fore proceeding to other branches. After the first elements o 


natural knowledge have been imparted in schools from that patt 
of Chambers’s Educational Course entitled an ‘‘ I duction to 


the Sciences,” pupils may very properly be advanced to the pre 
sent small treatise. 


Published by W. and R. Cuamuens, Edinburgh ; W. 8. 08* 
$ supplied by all other Booksellers ia 


and Company, London ; and 
town or country. 


Epinsureu: Printed and published by W. and R. Cuamnens, 
19, Waterloo Place.—Agents, W. 8. London; G. Yours 


Dublin; J. Macuxop, Glasgow ; and sold by all booksullors 


with a sharp table-knife I removed the first nest from the wain- 
scot, and found the ova hatched, and the caterpillars, in whose A 

; bodies they had been deposited, nearly all destroyed by the young y 

m4 grubs. In the second the ova had not burst, and in the third the IZ, 

; _ th | cell was quite crammed with the still fresh bodies of the green Ly 
the management of our paper. No other person, whether i fl 
white or red, besides the ostensible editor, has written, Po a y wil) 

Mf 

| her ova for the purpose of being hatched, and which bodies also , / 
supply the young with food, until able to destroy the wall of the 
building, and find nourishment elsewhere.— Halliday’s W est Indies. ce 

' a pays as dearly as for hisown. Lord Bridgewater's costume is » 
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